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SECOND  SESSION  OF  A. /EH  13 AH  INSTITUH 


COCPHPATION 


Announce  ire  at  is  made  of  the  general  program  for  the  second 
annual  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  to  he  held  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Juno  21  to  July  17,  19 2o.  The  first  reek 
of  the  session  will  he  given  over  to  a  consideration  of  organization  and 
market  analysis  problems,  with  special  stress  upon  the  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  of  livestock  and  wool.  Production  programs  for  cooperatives,  with 
the  purpose  of  considering  efficiency  in  production,  will  he  given  atten¬ 
tion  the  second  week.  Special  stress  will  he  laid  upon  the  cooperative 
marketing  of  milk,  hut  ter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  pro  due  ts .  In  the 
third  week  the  discussions  will  center  acout  membership,  educational  and 
publicity  problems,  with  horticultural  and  poultry  products  as  the  com¬ 
modities  to  receive  attention.  Financing  and  the  extension  of  credit 
will  he  the  topics  for  the  final  reek  of  the  institute,  with  the  commodity 
emphasis  upon  grain  and  cotton. 

Twelve  special  courses  with  academic  credit  have  been  planned  by 
the  Institute  and  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  titles  of  some  of 
these  are:  Price  Analysis  and  Policies;  Cooperative  Marketing  Organiza¬ 
tion;  Cooperative  Administration;  Membership  Control  Problems;  Economic 
and  Legal  Foundations  of  Cooperation:  History  and  Progress  of  Coopera¬ 
tion;  Sales  Promotion;  Cooperative  Accounting;  Cooperative  Marketing  of 
Livestock,  Dairy  Products,  and  Grain. 

Classes  will  be  held  daily  for  one  hour  each  and  credit  for  each 
course  ’/rill  be  given  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  the  extent  of  two 
hours  for  four  weeks1  work  and  three  hours  for  six  weeks 1  work. 

It  is  planned  that  the  special  courses  shall  occupy  the  firso  two 
hours  of  each  day,  to  be  followed  by  a  general  session  of  the  Institute 
continuing  until  neon,  and  a  special  group  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 

Nearly  100  nationally  known  experts  connected  with  as  many  suc¬ 
cessful  cooperative  enterprises  have  announced  thoir  intention  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  Institute  and  contributing  to  the  program. 

Among  the  special  conferences  being  arranged  are  some  for  attor¬ 
neys  of  cooperative  associations  and  for  representatives  of  communities 
interested  in  cooperative  marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry.  The  detailed 
program  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  first  session  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  summer  of  1925*  It  was  attended  by  jG'-r  persons  from 
33  states,  4  Canadian  provinces,  and  from  Japan,  Pussia,  and  Denmark. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  REPORTED  OUT  0?  BUSINESS 


Figures  which  roughly  indicate  rates  at  which  farmers'  cooperative 
associations  have  gone  out  of  "business,  have  "been  compiled  "by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  total  of  11,920  reports  were  avail¬ 
able  for  this  study.  Of  this  number,  10,803  reports  were  from  associa¬ 
tions  active  at  the  present  time  and  1,117  were  for  associations  which 
had  gone  out  of  business  prior  to  December  j>1,  I925. 

Percentages  have  been  worked  out  for  those  groups  for  which  enough 
reports  are  available  to  be  considered  fair  samples.  While  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  those  percentages  will  hold  good  for  the  past,  probably  they 
will  not  be  true  for  the  future,  for  fewer  associations  are  being  launched 
where  there  is  no  need  of  them  and  the  associations  already  in  existence 
are  assured  a  longer  life  as  management  is  becoming  more  efficient  because 
of  a  better  understanding  of  cooperative  principles  on  the  part  of  farmers. 
Already  in  those  sections  where  farmers  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  cooperative  enterprises  the  death  rate  is  low.  The  chances  are  that 
ten  years  from  now  it  will  be  even  lower. 

Reports  from  1,376  associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  collec¬ 
tive  buying  for  farmers,  including  farmers'  cooperative  stores,  indicate 
that  14  per  cent  had  gone  out  of  business  prior  to  I92S.  In  the  case  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  associations  the  rate  is  13  per  cent.  Associations 
engaged  in  marketing  miscellaneous  products  have  a  rate  of  12  per  cent; 
those  marketing  dairy  products,  10  per  cent;  grain,  8  per  cent;  and  live¬ 
stock,  4  per  cent. 

The  low  percentage  for  livestock  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  shipping  of  livestock  is  such  an  informal  matter  and  requires 
so  little  in  the  way  of  an  organization  and  capital  that  many  of  the 
efforts  along  this  line  have  not  been  reported.  Furthermore,  the  coopera¬ 
tive  shipping  of  livestock  is  such  a  simple  matter  that  the  technique 
of  this  form  of  marketing  is  easily  mastered. 

Rates  have  teen  determined  for  the  nine  geographic  divisions  and 
for  a  few  of  the  states  with  large  numbers  of  cooperatives.  The  rate 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  nine  associations  out  of  business 
for  each  10 0  (9  per  cent)  for  which  reports  have  been  obtained.  The 
rate  for  the  Forth  Central  States  is  7  Per  cent;  for  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  States,  11  per  cent;  the  South  Atlantic  States,  l4  per  cent; 

East  and  West  South  Central  States,  15  and  16  per  cent  respectively;  the 
Few  England  States,  Ig  per  cent;  and  the  Mountain  States,  23  per  cent.  It 
is  significant  that  the  lowest  rate  is  in  the  group  of  states  where  the 
largest  number  of  associations  are  found  and  where  the  agricultural  colleges 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  improving  the  technique  of  cooperative 
marketing. 

The  rates  for  a  few  of  the  states  in  which  cooperative  activity  has 
flourished  are:  Minnesota,  S  per  cent;  Iowa,  S  per  cent;  T/isconsin,  7  per 
cent;  Michigan,  9  Pcr  cent;  Nebraska,  g  per  cent;  and  Illinois,  6  per  cent. 
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CAL  I  FORI  IA  APPLES  HLUOLEP  COOPERATIVELY 

A  statement  for  the  1925  season  free  the  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers' 
Union,  Sebastopol,  Calif.,  shov'S  shipments  of  >3,723  boxes  of  apples 
compared  with  ^9 ,519  1924,  and  1,051, 7^5  iri  1923-  Thirty-five 

varietie  s  of  ample  s  were  handled.  As  in  previous  years  Gravesteins  led 
in  importance  with  64,512  boxes,  followed  by  Spitzenbergs  with  12,551 
boxe  s. 

The  company  owns  real  estate,  packinghouse  and  equipment  with  a 
depreciated  value  of  $172,917*  It  has  capital  stock  outstanding  of 
$lo4,000,  a  reserve  for  advertising  of  $10,216,  and  a  reserve  for  con¬ 
tingencies  of  $l2,03b.  Shipments  were  made  from  three  points. 
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OREGON  FPU  IT  ASSOCIATION  RE  PC  RTS  SATISFACTORY  1G.-3 

March  31,  I926,  marked  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  of  operation 
of  the  Producers'  Cooperative  Packing  Company,  Salem,  Grog.  The  annual 
reports  of  the  officers  show  that  on  the  whole  the  year's  work  was  the 
most  satisfactory  of  any  of  the  five.  Every  case  of  fruit  in  the  ware¬ 
house  was  sold.  The  association  was  able  to  return  to  the  growers 
satisfactory  prices  for  their  fruit  and  to  add  $12,215  to  the  reserve 
account. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  handled  during  the  year  was  1,352,441 
pounds,  more  than  one- third  of  which  was  Italian  prunes.  Bartlett  pears 
ranked  second  on  the  list  followed  by  biackberric s  and  loganberries, 
with  smaller  quantities  of  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  several  kinds 
of  cherries.  Available  figures  for  the  quantities  handled  the  several 
years  are  as  follows: 

4,021,015  pounds 
2,702,315 
i,36o,4o4  " 

1,352,441 

Improvements  were  made  in  the  plant  during  the  year  and  the  real 
estate,  buildings  and  equipment  are  now  valued  at  $67,130.  Capital  stock 
outstanding  amounts  to  $72,500,  with  a  par  value  of  $100  per  share  and  a 
present  book  value  of  $151.51  Pcr  share. 

Sales  are  handle!  by  a  subsidiary  organization  known  as  the  Oregon 
Fruit  Selling  Company,  Inc. 
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CALIFORNIA  FEU  IT  ASSOCIATION  HAS  JAPANESE  MEMBERS 

Tbe  distinction  of  "being  the  oldest  local  unit  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  falls  to  the:  Livingston  Coopera¬ 
tive  Society,  Livingston,  Calif.,  organized  in  1Q12.  This  society  "became 
indirectly  affiliated  with  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  in  1J14  and 
shipped  25  cars  of  fruit  through  the  agency  that  year.  Two  years  later 
it  "became  a  member  of  the  exchange  and  shipped  40  cars.  Last  year  the 
number  of  cars  shipped  had  grown  to  325,  due  largely  to  a  big  increase 
in  membership.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members  are  Japanese.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  varieties  of  table  and  juice  grapes  and  many  varieties  of  tree 
fruits  are  handled  by  the  association.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  dis¬ 
tricts  to  produce  Tokay  and  Emperor  grapes. 

Two  packing  houses  are  maintained  on  two  railroad  liras,  one  at 
Livingston  and  one  at  Cressey.  Some  .lines  of  fruit  are  packed  under 
community  labels  and  some  under  individual  labels.  Plans  are  being  made 
to  improve  the  pack  and  facilitate  operations  during  the  coming  season. 

- - 0 - 


CALIFORNIA  BERRY  GROVERS  MARKET  LOCALLY 

Nine  years  of  activity  is  the  record  of  the  Central  California 
Perry  Growers*  Assoc  iation,  San  Francisco,  which  closes  its  business 
-year  with  Pecember  31*  The  association  is  engaged  in  assisting  its 
members  to  market  their  strawberries  and  raspberries.  Previous  to  1924 
the  association  also  handled  loganberrie  s  and  blackberries.  Most  of 
the  fruit  is  sent  to  market  in  60-pound  chests,  although  a  portion  of 
each  season’s  crop  goes  direct  to  canning  factories  and  other  processing 
plants . 

Much  of  the  fruit  produced  by  the  members  is  so1  d  locally  through 
commission  houses  which  remit  directly  to  the  growers.  Sales  range 
from  $  1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  annually. 

The  association  gives  special  attention  to  efforts  to  stabilize 
the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  markets  by  -preventing  gluts.  This  is 
done  by  making  deliveries  to  canneries  and  shipping  to  markets  outside 
the  state  whenever  the  local  supply  begins  to  equal  the  demand  at  the 
prices  the  association  tries  to  maintain.  Local  commission  houses  are 
employed  as  distributors  for  the  berries,  on  the  basis  of  a  10  per  cent 
commission.  They  are  under  bond  to  carry  cut  certain  regulations  and 
to  make  prompt  and  full  returns  to  the  growers.  The  cannery  business 
and  the  shipping  business  are  conducted  entirely  by  the  association. 

A  cannery  price  is  agreed  upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  all 
sales  are  made  through  the  office  of  the  associ.at ion. 
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BIG-  INCREASE  IN  BITTER  HANDLED  BY  MINNE 50 TA  CREAMERIES 


Appro xiraa tc ly  three  thousand  mem  be rs  of  the  Minnesota  Cooperative 
Creameries  Association,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  attended  the  annual  meeting, 
March  10  to  12.  The  program  included  the  dedication  of  the  new  Land 
O'lakes  "building  erected  "by  Minneapolis  business  men  for  the  association, 
reports  from  the  various  deoartments ,  a  business  meeting,  addresses  by 
prominent  men,  a  but  ter- scoring  contest  with  awards  of  silver  cups,  a 
dance,  and  a  band  concert.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  storage  room  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  new  building,  which  proved  an  ideal  place. 

After  dedication,  the  building  was  formally  turned  over  to  the 
officers  cf  the  association.  It  is  among  the  largest  in  the  country  for 
the  handling  of  dairy  products,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  specie!  needs 
of  the  association.  It  is  leased  on  terms  such  that  it  will  eventually 
become  the  property  of  the  association. 

According  to  the  reports,  the  association  at  the  close  of  1925 
had  445  member  creameries  representing  90,000  farmers.  Born’  hundred 
twenty-five  cf  these  creameries  arc  located  in  Minnesota,  19  in  Wisconsin 
and  one  in  South  Dakota. 

A  total  of  79>10o,032  pounds  of  butter  was  sold  during  I325,  This 
was  double  the  Quantity  handled  the  preceding  jear.  Total  business,  as 
measured  in  dollars,  amounted  to  $35,289 » 22b.  This  figure  included  sales 
of  butter  and  sweet  cream,  and  the  sales  ma.de  by  the  creamery  machinery 
and  supply  department. 

Deductions  by  the  central  association  from  returns  for  butter 
marks  ted,  amounted  to  but  2.375  conts  a  pound.  This  figure,  which  is 
reported  as  less  than  the  average  l.c.l.  freight  rate  from  Minnesota 
producing  points,  included  all  the  items  of  expense  connected  with  the 
rendering  of  the  marketing  function. 

Assets  of  the  association  were  given  as  $2,8S1,528;  outstanding 
capital,  $48, 211;  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  accrued  interest  on 
the  certificates  amounted  to  $3^7, CS4;  undistributed  1925  income  nas 
$141,921;  surplus  and  reserve  funds,  $lbf-,  b74;  making  the  total  capital 


investment,  $709, 647. 

Among  the  questions  act'd  upon  by  the  membership  was  that  of 
changing  the  nmr.e  of  the  organization  to  Land  O'  Late  s  Creameries,  Inc., 
in  order  that  the  name  night  be  more  closely  linked  with  tie  product 
marketed. 

It  was  decided  by  the  board  of  directors  to  discontinue  the 
handling  of  eggs,  inasmuch  as  the  Minnesota  Cooperative  Egg  an  l  Poultry 
Exchange  has  been  crea.ted  to  serve  Minnesota  egg  and  poultry  producers 
as  a  cooperative  marketing  association. 

This  federation  of  creameries  v-as  formed  in  June,  1921,  oy  the 
representatives  of  300  local  creamery  associations.  At  first  tie  fur¬ 
nishing  of  field  service  and  car  lot  shipping  were  the  main  activities. 
Selling  of  batter  was  undertaken  in  January,  1924,  with  the  output  o: 
only  one  creamery.  As  a  demand  has  been  created  for  larger  quantifies 
of  high- sc  ore  butter,  more  and  more  creameries  have  been  called  unon  to 
deliver  butter  for  marketing  through  thi  sales  department. 
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SCIOTO  VALET  MILK  PRO lUCEIlS  FLAM  MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE 

Plans  for  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Scioto  Valley  Coopera¬ 
tive  Milk  Producers  *  Association,  Columbus,  are  being  developed.  Eighty 
members  recently  attended  a  meeting  for  making  the  necessary  plans.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  a  workers'  school  in  each  of  a  number  of  counties, 
to  furnish  the  canvassers  with  as  much  information  as  possible  about 
the  organization,  and'  to  invite  every  milk  shipper  in  the  Columbus  ter¬ 
ritory  to  sign  the  contract. 


SAINT  LOUIS  MILK  ASSOC  IATIOH  TAKES  N5W  HAMS 

The  St.  louis  Pure  Milk  Producers'  Association  is  now  the  name  of 
the  organization  of  milk  producers  in  the  St. Louis  district,  formerly 
known  as  the  Southern  Illinois  Milk  Producers'  Association.  The  change 
became  effective  March  15.  As  many  of  the  producers  live  in  Missouri 
the  old  name  was  unsatisfactory  and  the  change  was  welcome.  As  the 
association  has  always  worked  for  improved  quality,  the  members  selected 
a  name  which  stands  for  purity. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  first  activity  of  tte  now  company  shall 
be  to  cooperate  with  officials  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  a  survey  of 
dairy  conditions  in  the  territory,  checking  not  only  the  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  stations  and  how  the  testing  is  being  done,  but  also 
how  the  milk  is  being  produce  I  on  the  farms. 

An  active  membership  campaign  has  been  begun,  especially  in  cer¬ 
tain  districts  where  producers  arc  receiving  lower  prices  than  in  the 
organized  districts. 

- 0 - 

GOOD  TEAR  POP.  OHIO  EQUITY  CREAMERY 

"A  very  successful  year's  business"  is  reported  by  the  Farmers' 
Equity-Union  Creamery  Company,  Lima,  Ohio,  at  the  end  of  its  second 
year  of  operation.  A  deficit  resulting  from  the  organization  expenses 
of  the  first  year  was  made  up  and  the  second  year  closed, with  a  net 
worth  of  $127,934.  During  the  year  the  creamery  manufactured  1,189,862 
pounds  of  butter,  handled  29,443  gallons  of  ice  cream,  and  sold  70,908 
gallons  of  whole  milk.  Total  sales,  including  those  for  butter,  eggs, 
ice  cream  and  whole  milk,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $638,168.  Operations 
of  the  creamery  department  resulted  in  a  profit  of  $22,700;  an  egg  de¬ 
partment  started  late  in  the  year  brought  a  profit  of  $804;  the  milk 
department  lost  $5,761;  and  the  ice  cream  department  lost  $1,860,  leav¬ 
ing  a  net  margin  for  the  year  of  $21,881. 

This  amounted  to  an  average  earning  of  $19.  H  for  each  share  of 
capital  stock,  bringing  the  book  value  of  each  share  up  to  $lo6. 72-  It 
was  announced  at  the  annual  meeting,  attended  by  more  than  1,100  people, 
that  dividends  on  capital  stock  would  be  paid  promptly. 
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Saskatchewan  poultry  fool  eegihs  operations 

After  15  months  of  preparation,  tic  Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Poultry 
producers.  Ltd.,  Regina,  opened  its  doors  for  “business  on  March  29 »  vrith 
175  receiving  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  and  candling  sta¬ 
tions  at  Saskatoon.  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  Swift  Current,  Humboldt,  and  Brandon. 
Deliveries  were  reported  as  heavy  throughout  the  day.  Eggs  may  os  delivered 
in  lots  of  three  dozen  or  multiples  of  three  dozen  at  the  local  receiving 
stations,  from  •  hich  they  will  be  shipped  in  bulk:  to  the  candling  s tat  ions.  _ 
After  being  candled  and  graded  they  will  be  sold  direct  to  buyers.  At  the 
end  of  every  pool  period,  which  may  be  15  days  or  less,  an  advance  payment 
will  be  made  according  to  the  prevailing  sales  price,  and  at  tie  end  of 
the  pool  year  a  final  payment  will  be  made.  The  organization  starts  oif 
with  a  membership  of  over  12,500  and  the  sign-up  campaign  is  still  pro¬ 
ceeding.  It  is  expected  that  about  400  receiving  stations  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  rear  future. 

April  g  was  the  date  for  tie  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  a  conference  to  consider  poultry  production  work  was  arranged 
for  that  date,  with  representatives  of  the  poultry  division  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  in  attendance. 
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CANADIAN  EGG  ASSOCIATION  IS  EKPAIT DOG 

nThe  most  successful  year  on  record"  was  reported  by  t'nc  Prince 
Edvard  Island  Cooperative.  Egg  and  Poultry  Association,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.  , 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  March  11.  The  association  handled  1,205.000 
dozen  eggs  which  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  115,000  dozen. 
While  the  volume  of  business  was  greater  the  expenses  were  less  and  the 
cost  per  dozen  for  handling  eggs  was  reduced.  The  year  closed  with  a  net 
gain  of  $^2,539  compared  with  $56,233  the  preceding  year. 

Good  results  were  reported  from  the  hatchery  of  the  association,  which 
shipped  30-000  baby  chicles  during  the  season.  This  was  an  increase  cf  66 
per  cent  over  1924  when  18,000  were  shipped,  yet  there  was  no  additional 
cost  for  operation. 

Exports  to  the  Unitod  States  were  reduced  practically  one-half,  from 
106,940  dozen  valued  at  $42,964  in  1924,  to  53.270,  valued  at  $22,130  in 
I925.  Nevr  trade  connections  were  made  and  a  reputation  for  quality  and 
reliability  was  maintained.  More  orders  wore  received  than  could  be  filled. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch,  Ottawa,  approxi¬ 
mately  15,000  live  fowls  wore  disposed  of  for  the  members  and  satisfactory 
returns  were  reported.  Live  poultry  to  the  amount  of  75,072  pounds  was  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States,  compared  with  100, CeO  pounds  the  year  before. 
Although  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  25  per  cent  in  quantity,  the.  value 
for  the  two  years  was  nearly  the  same,  being  $12,727  in  1325,  and  $19,S77 
in  1924. 

The  association  is  desirous  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the  local 
eeg  circles  so  that  the  egg  production  of  the  entire  province  nay  be  handled 
on  a  cooperative  basis. 
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SAS  KATC  HE  WAN r  S  ELEVATOR  AT  BUFFALO  BEING  ENLARGED 

A  900,000-Bushe  1  storage  addition  to  the  Buffalo,  N, Y.  transfer 
elevator  of  the  Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Elevator  Company,  Ltd.  Kegina 
is  to  Be  erected  imrrc diately.  Contracts  have  Been  let  for  the  foundation 
work  and  it  is  expected  that  the-  stricture  will  Be  completed  early  in 
July,  in  time  to  aid-  in  handling  a  portion  of  the  I92S  wheat  crop,  ae 
first  unit  of  the  elevator  at  Buffalo  was ' comple ted  late  m  19-5  *ncl 
a  storage  capacity  of  1,100,000  Bushels.  The  new  unit  will  include  d( 
circular  grain  tanks,  IS  interspace  tanks,  and  20  outer  space  giam  tann  , 

as  well  as  additional  loading  equipment.  „ 

The  first  terminal  elevator  erected  By  the  Saskatchewan  Coopeia- 
tive  Elevator  Company,  located  at  Port  Arthur,  was  completed  in  January 
1918.  Other  Buildings  and  additions  wrcctcd  at  Port  Arthur  and  rort  Wi  iam 
give  the  company  a  storage  capacity,  including  leased  space,  of  15  > 
bushe  Is.  • 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  directors  in  February  it  was  decided 
to  suspend  and  eliminate  the  Field  Service  Eemrtrrent  of  the  company  as 
at  present  constituted. 
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FIVE  STATES  TO  SET  UP  .WHEAT  MARKETING  AGENCY 

A  proposal  to  establish  a  central  selling  agency  for  the  co¬ 
operative  wheat  marketing  associations  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Nebraska  and  Colorado,  has  Been  ratified  By  .the  several  associations 
involved.  Two  trustees  have  Been  named  from  each  state  and  these  men 
are  expected  to  meet  soon  and  decide  upon  headquarters  for  the  agency 
and  make  necessary  plans  for  Beginning  in  time  to  handle  the  I92S  crop. 
The  Business  will  Be  in  charge  of  these  trustees  and  a  general  sales 
manager,  with  assistants  at  the  headquarters  of  each  state  association. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Kansas  pool  states  that  this  has 
come  about  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  development,  as  "For  a  year  or 
more  the  feeling  has  Been  general  among  cooperative  officials  that 
competition  Between  pools  on  the  terminal  market  should  Be  eliminated, 
But  not  until  recently  was  it  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  such  a 
proposal."  It  is  stated  that  this  plan  "will  enable  pools  to  take 
wheat  from  the  farms  direct  to  the  millers  and  exporters  on  the  most 
advantageous  terms  and  at  the.  minimum  of  expense." 

It  is  proposed  to  call  the  new  organisation  the  Southwest  Wheat 
Growers  Associated,  and  to  leave  the  selection  of  headquarters  for  the 
selling  agency  to  the  Board  of  trustees. 

Estimates  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  which  may  Be  handled  this 
year  By  the  new  selling  agency  range  from  Ip  to  20  million  Bushels.  The 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  pools  each  handled  more  than  six  million  Bushels 
last  year  and  Texas  more  than  two  million  Bushels, 
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Tne  Tobacco  3-ro”'ers'  Cooperative  Association,  of  Vir  ini? ,  Portia 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  with  principal  office  at  Raleigh,  is  solvent, 
according  to  a  decision  of  a  Federal  Court,  after  a  hearing  lasting  nearly 
a  week.  The  court.,  however,  retains  jurisdiction  "subject  to  renewal  of 
notion  or  motions"  of  counsel. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  subsequent  to  tdv 
rendering  of  the  opinion  the  resignation  of  hie  general  manager  of  the 
association  was  accepted  and  a  committee  of  three,  including  the  president 
ot  the  association,  was  appointed  to  assume  the  direct  management  of  tne 
organization  icr  the  present.  The  annual  election  of  directors  is 
scheduled  for  hay  IS,  after  which,  it  is  expected,  plans  for  the  future 
operation  of  the  association  will  be  formulated. 

As  1S2o-27  is  the  fifth  and  last  season  of  operation  for  t.ie  Tobacco 
Growers’  Cooperative  Association,  under  the  present  contract,  plans  arc 
being  made  for  the  future.  Several  separate  contracts  have  been  drafted 
and  four  different  movements  started  to  secure  signatures  for  ner.be r snip . 
The  first  of  these  ye s  in  the  interests  of  the  tobacco  growers  of  South 
Carolina,  an  effort  to  secure  a  55  pdr  cent  sign-up  in  ninety  days  failed. 

Growers  of  dark-fired  tobacco  in  Virginia  are  working  for  a  75  per 
cent  sign-up  for  the  proposed  Virginia  Bark  Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative 
Association.  Contracts  signed  prior  to  March  were  recalled  and  revised 
contracts  containing  clauses  providing:  further  protection  for  members  of 
the  proposed  association  were  agreed  upon.  The  outstanding  chan,  c  in  the 
contract  presented  last  fall  is  that  the  campaign  shall  close  on  July  5 
in  s t ea  d  of  Hov eir.be  r  1 . 

Virginia  growers  in  the  sun-cured  area  are  planning  a  campaign  to 
begin  May  15  with  an  objective  of  75  per  cent.  It  is  proposed  to  revive 
the  Sun -Cured  Tobacco  Growers  of  Virginia,  which  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  present  functioning  organization. 

A  dri,re  is  under  lr,ay  in  Western  and  Central  Forth  Carolina,  with 
the  goal  set  for  a  65  pur  cent  sign-up.  This  effort  proposes  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Bolt  Tobacco  Growers’  Cooperative  Association. 

xmong  other  things  the  by-laws  ox  the  association  '“ill  provide  (a) 
for  an  annual  investigation  of  association  affairs  and  books  by  public 
officials;  (b  )  for  making  public  annually  the  salaries  of  officers  and 
department  heads;  (c)  that  no  director  except  the  ^resident  shall  be  an 
employee  of  the  association;  (d)  that  new  directors  shall  take  office 
prior  to  the  making  of  annua- 1  contracts  with.  employees;  (e)  tnat  no  di¬ 
rector  or  officer  shall  have  a  financial  interest  in  any  business  which 
makes  a  profit  through  servin{  the  association. 

Members  are  assured  that  they  "need,  not  inherit  a  single  error,  £ 
single  policy,  a  single  employee  of  the  old  association  if  they  do  lot 
choose  to  do  so." 

These  several  efforts  in  behalf  of  signatures  tc  new  contracts  arc 
not  antagonistic  moves  but  are  parts  of  a.  well  developed  ;1;  n  for  receiving 
and  preparing  for  market  the  different  types  of  tobacco  produced  in  the 
Carolina -Virginia  area. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  manager  of  the  California  Almond  Growers' 
Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


The  heart  of  any  cooperative  is  its  hoard  of  di¬ 
rectors .  The  success  of  our  organization  can  to  a  con¬ 

siderable  degree  he  credited  to  the  directors  of  it.  They 
have  worked  together  harmoniously  for  the  common  good  .... 

It  is  this  sort  of  leadership  that  makes  for  success,  and 
so  long  as  it  is  continued,  this  or  any  other  association 
is  bound  to  succeed,  for  such  an  organization  will  merit 
and  receive  the  approval  of  the  grower  and  of  the  people 
with  whom  it  does  business. 

The  exchange  during  the  1325-26  season  raanketed  4,679  tons  of 
almonds,  filling  ^,089  orders  from  527  cities  in  47  states.  Total  scles 
amounted  to  $2, 203, 977-  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  returns  from  sales 
were  for  nuts  in  the  shell  and  over  one-fourth  were  from  shelled  nuts. 

There  ’••£.'?  a  decrease  in  administrative  expense  for  1325  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1324,  the  cost  being  2. go  per  cent  for  1525  and  3-42  per  cent 
for  1324.  Advertising  expense  was  reduced  from  s/lO  of  1  per  cent  in 
1924  to  4/l0  of  1  per  cent  for  1325. 

During  the  year  there  was  an  increase,  in  membership  from  3»4ll  to 
3,426.  Since  the  close  of  the  business  year  a  patronage  refund  of  one- 
half  cent  a  pound  has  been  made  on  all  nuts  of  the  1925  crop  received 
from  members .  About  2,400,000  pounds  of  nuts  in  the  shell  were  cracked 
at  the  Sacramento  plant. 

Figures  indicating  the  growth  of  the  exchange  which  has  completed 
sixteen  years  of  service  to  its  member-growers  are  given  in  the  followin 
table  compiled  from  dare  furnished  by  the  association: 


Year 

Per  cent 

ending 

Number  of 

Nut  s 

Caiifo rnia 

eb .  23 

members 

handled 

crop  handled 

by  Exchange 

1915-16 

(Pounds) 

1,240 

_ 

1916-17 

1917-1S 

1,723 

,  5,272,325 

66 

1918-19 

2,309 

5,733,703 

56 

1919-20 

3,201 

10 , / 44, 5 26 

69 

1920-21 

3,679 

8,851,339 

30 

1921-22 

2,467 

8,731.104 

79 

1922-23 

2,998 

11,485,135 

67 

1923-24 

3,359 

13,896,405 

68 

l92h-25 

3.411 

10,223,227 

68 

1925-26 

3,426 

9,358,000 

72 

Gross 

sales 


$1,295,076 
2,696,920 
1 ,466 ,4(7 
1,964, 13S 
2,081 ,6so 

i,S35 ,732 
2,118,843 

2,203,377 
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Nev  York  State  sheep  men  and  ethers  have  organised  a  cooperative  to 
make  suits  and  overcoats  of  virgin  voo!  cloth  ior  farmers  vna  Cvhe^s. 
Coopers  tive  Truth-in-  ric  Service,  Inc.,  Ithaca  ,  ...  i . .,  j'ust  organized 
takes  over  a  "business  vhich  the  Cooperat iye  G.  L.  1.  nxe.uc— ge,  -U-’-C. , 

Ithaca,  .7.  Y.  t-  has  been  developing  during  the  *  st  ye  u.  and  --  • 

The  nev'  organization  starts  vritn  an  eu'onorized  cc  yiti.  lxzn cion  o- 
$10,000  divided  into  $5  shares.  Members  will  be  limited,  to  two 
each.  Dividends  on  ital  stock  may  ;  paid  out  or  earnings  at  c.  ra  oe 
not  exceeding  5  per  cent.  Other  net  earnings  ere  to  be  distriouted  on  c 
patronage  basis  vith  twice  as  large  dividends  to  shareholders  as  to  no— 
shareholders.  Shareholders  rill  have  out  one  vote  each. 

bo£  rd  of  directors,  composed  1"  i .  el  of  farmer  ,  '  s  ■  -  •- 

It  is  proposed  that  representatives  of  the  nev  organization  attend  .r.eet.ui& 
ox  farmers  during  the  coming  season  to  interest  them  in  the  ner  enter¬ 
prise,  shov  them  samples  of  " truth- in- fabric "  goods  and  take  trier: 
measures.  Once  the  measurements  have  been  recorded  in  the  office  oi  the 
association,  business  mill  be  handled  Largely  by  means  o~  correspondence . 
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In  taking  inventory  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Cooperative 
Grange-League  Federation  Exchange ,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  17.  Y. ,  the  manager  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  C.  L.  F.  Shareholder  says: 

For  five  years  nev  ve  have  been  getting  ready  to 
buy  cooperatively.  First,  ve  had  to  raise  a  good  round 
sum  of  money.  Second,  ve  had  to  buy  or  lease  plants  in 
order  to  control  quality.  .Third,  ve  had  to  get  together 
an  organization,  hire  some  men  and  train  ethers.  Finally, 
ve  had  to  verk  up  a.  volume  of  business  and  get  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  it.  On  December  J1 ,  lb-5,  all  these 
things  vere  behind  us.  The  original  capital  raised  vas 
intact.  >.<e  had  plants,  trained  employees,  end  a  purchas¬ 
ing  pover  vhich  never  before  had  been  available  to  farmers 
in  buying  farm  supplies. 

The  value  of  the  thorough  preparation  for  the  work  in  hand  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  a_  -  re  t.  Purchase;  ai]  f<  .  through  the  ; 

are  reported  as  ho  per  cent  greater  during  January  and  February,  Ihb, 
than  for  the  same  period  in  15-5.  The  increase  in  purchases  of  poultry 
feed  shoved  a  gain  of  107  per  cent  for  Ih-c  as  compared  with  lS-j- 

Plans  are  being  made  to  pay  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  on  a  pital 
stoc’.c ,  after  the  close  of  the  business  year  June  JO. 
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PATBOMA.GE  REFUNDS  FOR  OHIO  CCQRFRnTQRS 


Sales  of  grain,  seed  and  coal  "by  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Service 
Company  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000  for  1925.  The  gross  margin  for 
handling  these  three  commodities . was  $21,300.  In  addition  to  direct 
purchases  and  sales,  large  quantities  of  fertilizer,  feed,  twine  and 
salt  were  handled  on  commissions.  The  revenues  from  these  sources  were: 
fertilizer,  $157,391;  feed,  $68,35-5;  twind,  $3,376;  and  miscellaneous , 
including  salt,  $841.  The  expenses  for  the  year  totaled  $103,3^0  and 
the  net  margin  on  the  years'  operations  was  $149, 3^3*  Patronage  refunds 
were  made  to  those  purchasing  fertilizer  and  feeds  in  the.  amounts  ox 
$ll6,982  and  $32,653  respectively.  A  dividend  of  $750  was  paid  on  out¬ 
standing  capital  stock,  all  of  which  is  held  hy  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

On  December  the  operating  capital  consisted  of  $25,000 
of  outstanding  capital  stock,  $83,000  of  reserve  for  expenses  and  • 
patronage  refunds,  and  $26,900  of  operating  margin.'  (For  report  for  1924 
see  Agricultural  Cooperation  for  February  2,  1925,  p.  59.) 


VFUATCHSF  CREDIT  CCBPORaTIOF  3BEVPS  ITS  InET.IbESS 

In  its  first  year  of  operation,  ending  March  l6,  1926,  the 
Rena  tehee  District  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  made  loans  to  its 
members  to  the  extent  of  $349,885,  upon  the  security  of  crop  mortgages , 
at  an  interest  rate  of  six  and  one-half  per  cent.  Sixty-six  loams 
’■'ere  made,  ranging  from  $32,333  to  $125.  The-  length  of  time  of  these 
loans  varied  from  2  months  and  2y  days  to  7  months  and  13  days,  with 
an  average  of  4  months  and  14  days.  The  -last  loan  from  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  was  closed  out  and  paid ■ February  10. 

Capital  stock  is  of  two  classes,  common  and  preferred.  The 
common  stock  of  $32,800  was  all  subscribed  by  the  Wenatchee  District 
Cooperative  Association  .and  was  supplied  from  the  cash  reserves.  The 
preferred  stock  is  owned  by  local  associations  and  individuals,  132 
in  all.  This  stock  bears  8  per  cent  interest.  All  stock  has  voting 
power.  In  July,  1925,  the  authorized  capital  stock  was  increased 
from  $59,000  to  $100,000,  all  the  increase  being  in  the  preferred  stock. 


The  financial  statement  shows  an  item  of  ’undivided  profits 
amounting  to  $7,056.  For  the  present  season  the  interest  rate  to 
borrowers  will  be  6  per  cent. 
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OHIO  COURT  HOLDS  ASSOC I^TICU  HOT  UITHIU  ANTITRUST  ACT 

On  March  16,  1926,  the  Supreme  .Court  ol  Ohio  decided  the  case 
of  List  v.  Burley  Tobacco  Growers’  Cooperative  Association  in  favor 
of  the  association.  The  association  brought  suit  against  List  for 
the  recovery  of  liquidated  damages  growing  out  ,of  a  breach  of  its 
marketing  agreement.  The  association  won  in  the  lower  court  and  the 
defendant  appealed.  The  defendant  contended  that  the  association 
was  organized  and  operated  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  !!the  price 
of  such  tobacco  at  a  fixed  and  graduategf igure  so  as  to  preclude 
free  and  unrestricted  competition  among  themselves  end  the  pur¬ 
chasers  and  consumers  of  tobacco”  contrary  to  the  antitrust  act  of 
Ohio,  known  as  the  Valentine  Act.  After  rather  exhaustive  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
■under  the  Federal  antitrust  laws,  and  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  under  the  antitrust  act  of  that  state,  the 
court  stated  that  only  unreasonable  restraints  of  trade  were  pro¬ 
hibited  under  any  of  said  acts  and  that  the  facts  of  the  case  did  not 
show  that  trade  had  been  unreasonably  restrained  by  the  association. 
In  this  connection  the  court  said: 

The  transactions  which  are  forbidden  in¬ 
clude  agreements  to  restrict  production  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  enhancing  price,  stifling  compe¬ 
tition,  or  creating  a  "corner,”  fixing  prices  at 
a  definite  standard,  and  combining  in  .a  manner 
that  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  oppress  competi¬ 
tors  or  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
recognized  that  competition  may  be  reasonable  or 
unreasonable .  It  may  promote  sound  and  sane  re¬ 
lations  between  supply  and  demand,  or  it  may 
ruinously  place  producers  at  the  mercy  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  middlemen.  Combinations  formed  to  pre¬ 
vent  disastrous  competition  have  never  been  con¬ 
demned  unless  unlawful  means  were  employed. 

The  court  further  said  with  respect  to  the  instant  case: 

The  testimony  does  not  show  that  any  un¬ 
fair  methods  were  employed  in  the  marketing  of 
tobacco,  or  that  the  methods  which  -ere  in  fact 
employed  ....  were  calculated  to  injuriously  af¬ 
fect  trade  end  commerce,  or  to  increase  tie  cost 
of  the  finished  product  to  the  consumer.  There 
has  been  no  effort  to  crush  or  oppress  other  pro¬ 
ducers  of  tobacco;  nor  does  the  evidence  tend  to 
show  any  agreement  to  limit  or  reduce  production. 

It  is  true  that  the  association  carried  on  certain 
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educational  v;ork,  and  freely  advised  its  members 
as  to  marketing  conditions  and  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  in  the  tobacco  industry*  and  even  advised  the 
growers  to  grow  less  tobacco  and  employ  their  lands 
in  raising  alfalfa  and  other  forage  producing  and 
soil -building  crops.  Such  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  association  differed  in  no  wise  from  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Department  of.  Agriculture, 
but  on  the  contrary  coincide  perfectly  with  the 
effects  of  the  Federal  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
all  agricultural  lines. 


It  was  also  contended  that  the  cooperative  acts  of  Ohio  placed 
agricultural  interests  in  a  special  class  contrary  to  the  constitution 
of  that  state.  In  this  connection  the  case  of  Connolly  v.  Union  Sewer 
pipe  Company,  IS1-  TJ.  S.  540,  was  urged  upon  the  court  as  showing  that 
said  cooperative  acts  were  unconstitutional.  The  court  refused  to 
adopt  this  view  and  stated  that  there  was  a  good  basis  for  distin¬ 
guishing  between  agriculture  and  mercantile  and  manufacturing  industries. 
In  this  connection  it  said: 

In  determining  whether  cooperative  associations 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  agricultural 
products  are  such  a  favored  class  as  to  be  within  the 
inhibitions  of  the  14th  amendment,  we  must  look  to  the 
fact  that  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  are  widely 
scattered  and  compose  so  numerous  a  class  that  it  .is  a 
physical  and  economic  impossibility  to  combine  them  all 
in  any  commercial  enterprise,  and  we  should  further  look 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  very  small  producers  of 
such  limited  means  that  they  must  market  their  products 
immediately  after  harvesting  and  are  therefore  at  the 
mercy  of  purchasers,  without  any  voice  whatever  in  making 
prices  or  terns.  It  must  be  recognised  on  the  other  hand 
them  merchants  and  manufacturers  dealing  in  any  single 
line  of  agricultural  products  are  comparatively  few  and 
congregated  in  definite  localities.  Chile  this  is  not 
true  of  all  agricultural  production,  it  is  certainly  true 
of  the  tobacco  industry.  Such  different  situations  and 
conditions  were  evidently  considered  by  the  legislature 
of  the  different  states  and  by  Congress,  whose  duty  and 
province  it  is  to  consider  the  economic  problems  involved. 

Such,  legislative  acts  should  not  be  held  to  be  invalid 
and  unconstitutional,  unless  clearly  violative  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  inhibition. 


L.  S.  Kulbert. 
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■STAPLE  PC ITCH  ^SSOCIATIOH  CITIES  10  RUHR  HI. A. .AS 

The  development  of  grades  for  commodities  marketed  by  coopera¬ 
tives  is  extremely  important.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
products  which  he  come  the  rt..v  materials  for  manufacturing  operations 
a.s  is  the  case  rith  cotton,  wool,  and  many  ether  agricultural  products. 
The  manufacturer  usually  needs  a  particular  grade  of  rax;  materia! 
that  he  may  most  advantageously  produce  the  finished  goods  demanded 
by  his  customers.  Rarely  is  he  interested  in  making  ''crop  lot1'  pur¬ 
chases,  which  may  contain  only  a  small  portion  of  the  grades  he 
desires,  and  much  that  he  cannot  use  economically,  purchasing  such 
lots  would  only  mean  that  he  would  have  to  set  up  a  selling  service  to 
dispose  of  the  unsatisfactory  portions.  Rather  than  do  this,  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  purchase  the  desired  grade  from  those  mho  specialize  in  assem¬ 
bling  and  grading  the  products.  In  the  past,  this  has  been  the  private 
middleman.  However ,  cooperative  marketing  associations  are  ideally 
fitted  to  furnish  such  a  service.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  satis¬ 
factory  performance  of  this  type  of  service  by  farmers'  cooperatives 
rill  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  marketing. 

The  spinner  of  cotton  desires  to  purchase  raw  material  in 
''even  running  lots,1  that  is,  all  of  the  same  grade,  staple,  and 
character.  From  the  point  of  mill  operation  alone,  it  is  important 
that  the  cotton  he  uses  shall  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  it  is  possible 
to  secure.  The  use  of  uniform  cotton  tends  to  decrease  his  operating 
costs  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  finished  t-oods  which  he  delivers 
to  his  customers.  Hence  trie  spinner  can  afford  to,  and  often  does,  pay 
more  for  selected  cotton  than  he  could  possibly  pay  for  "crop  lot" 
cotton. 

Cooperative  cotton  associations,  controlling,  as  they  do,  large 
blocks  of  cotton,  £  re  in  an  advantageous  position  to  provide  this 
service  of  selection  and  thus  secure  for  their  member- growers  a  some¬ 
what  higher  price.  The  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  association, 

Greenwood,  Miss.,  has  made  excellent  progress  in  developing  such  a 
service.  By  a  method  of  "in-cla ssing"  as  the  product  is  received  from 
the  grower  and  a  system  of  "out -cla ssing"  at  the  time  of  sale,  the 
product  is  marketed  so  as  to  gi're  the  grower  credit  for  the  qua.lity  of 
product  produced  and  to  give  the  buyer  that  which  ’"'ill  best  meet  his 
requirements.  If  properly  done,  "out-cla ssing"  assures  the  buyer 
that  the  entire  purchase,  regardless  of  the  date  of  shipment,  or  the 
number  of  separate  shipments,  will  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  careful  work 
can  make  it. 

Under  the  association's  method  ox  classing,  all  the  cotton  to  be 
included  in  each  order  is  selected  end  classed  at  one  time,  nu  rked  off 
the  record  of  cotton  available  for  sale,  and  tagged  as  the  property  of 
the  purchaser.  Usually  each  sale  is  classed  by  a  single  classer,  so 
that  the  tendenej'  to  variations  in  judgment  between  different  classers 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


V.  Swarthout. 
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COOFEHi-TION  IS  THIRTY  YEARS  OLD  III  THE  PUNJAB 

Nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  cooperative  movement 
was  first  started  in  the  Punjab ,  India.  Now  there  are  in  the  province 
110  central  societies  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $12,000,000, 
and  12,377  primary  societies  whose  transactions  amount  to  an  even  larger 
sum.  furthermore,  it  is  expected  that  about  2,000  more  primary  societies 
will  be  added  to  the  number  each  year  until  the  number  reaches  25,000  or 
30,000.  Fifteen  hundred  societies  were  formed  during  the  1923-24  year. 

A  consular  report,  dated  Karachi,  March  pi  1926,  states  that  the 
Punjab  Provincial  Conference  was  held  -at  Lahore  late  in  February,  with 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  province  as  presiding  officer.  The 
meeting  was  opened  by  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab,  who  in  his  address 
recalled  the  founding  of  a  society  in  1898,  still  in  existence,  and  an¬ 
other  about  1900,  also  the  founding  of  two  central  banks  in  1909  and 
1910.  Credit  societies  are  the  most  popular.  A  beginning  has  now  been 
made  in  the  realm  of  cooperative  marketing  and  of  cooperative  purchasing 
of  agricultural  implements  and  household  supplies,  and  in  a  number  of 
other  lines,  including  a  scheme  for  the  consolidation  of  holdings. 

INDIA  HAS  CHIEFLY  C  FAULT  SOCIETIES 

A  report  from  the  American  Consulate  at  Calcutta,  India,  dated 
March  4,  1926,  states  that  the  number  of  cooperative  societies  in  the 
Province  of  Bengal  increased  from  9,3^2  to  11,081  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1925.  In  the  same  period  the  working  capital  increased  from 
50, 766,200  rupees  to  61,838,530  rupees.  (par  value  of  the  rupee  is 
32.4  cents.) 

It  is  stated  that  the  cooperative  movement  has  proved  a  great 
blessing  to  the  cultivators  of  Bengal.  In  the  past  five  years  it  has 
spread  even  to  remote  villages.  Its  primary  object  is  to  furnish  credit 
at  low  interest  rates  to  the  poverty-stricken  peasants'.  Of  the  total 
number  of  societies,  5,835.  nearly  90  per  cent,  are  credit  societies. 

They  have  a  membership  of  246,043  and  a  working  capital  or  ^1 ,381  ,o6l 
rupees. 

'Two  other  types  of  societies  mentioned  in  the  report  are  irriga¬ 
tion  societies,  of  which  there  are  now  2£g  with  a  membership  of  10,368, 
and  milk  cooperative  societies,  which  number  63  with  a  membership  of 
e,90r.  The  milk  societies  are  said  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
tne  Milk  Union  of  Calcutta  which  distributes  the  milk  collected  from 
these  societies  and  also  lends  them  money.  It  is  expected  that  in  the 
near  future  the  Milk  Union  will  adopt  the  system  of  delivering  milk  in 
sealed  bottles. 
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IihMS  (A  BEPOR'-LhD  BY  71-11  ASSOCIATIONS 


A  Department  of  Economics,  is  a  new  feature  of  Yfashcoegg,  the 
official  organ  of  the  ‘Washington  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Seattle,  Wash. 

New  members  are  coming  into  the  Nebraska  ..heat  Growers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hastings,  at  the  rate  of  50  a  week ,  and  the  Kansas  association 
reports  more  than  2oo  new  members  within  a  month. 

Wisconsin  cheese  producers  recently  celebrated  the  opening  of  the 
twelfth  branch  warehouse  for  handling  cheese  to  be  marketed  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Cheese  Producers'  Federation.  The  new  structure  has  storage  space 
for  30  to  35  car  loads  of  cheese.  It  is  located  at  Greenwood,  Wis. 

On  March  22,  1926,  judgment  was  entered  in  the  superior  court, 

Yolo  County,  Calif.,  in  favor  of  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange 
against  C.  B.  Lines  for  $1,015  us  liquidated  damages,  $100  as  attorney 
fees,  and  $11,50  as  costs,  for  the  non-delivery  of  the  1924  almond  crop. 

Wool  growers  of  Iowa  are  planning  to  organise  locally  for  the 
purpose  of  marketing  their  wool.  The  Iowa  Fleece  "Wool  Growers,  the  state 
association,  and  the  Extension  Service  of.  the  State  College  "dll  assist 
the  growers  of  each  county  to  organize  and  pool  their  wool.  Under  the 
present  plans  the  wool  may  be  sold  locally  to  the  highest  bidder,  or 
shipped  through  the  state  association. 

Three  hundred  fifty  people  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Cooperative  Equity  Exchange  Company,  Effingham,  Ill.,  on  April 
5.  This  is  a  new  organization  being  formed  to  handle  eggs  and  poultry. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  building  which  is  being  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  $9,0C0.  A  board  of  directors  was  elected  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  organization  will  soon  be  ready  to  handle  eggs. 

Luring  the  first  three  months  of  1926  the  Northern  Wisconsin 
Cooperative  Tobacco  Pool,  Madison,  advanced  to  growers  on  their  19^5 
tobacco  over  $835»000.  On  March  19  a  sale  was  made  of  1925  southern 
sorting  tobacco,  subject  to  a  maximum  delivery  under  the  contract  of 
3,000,000  pounds , ‘which  it  is  believed  will  cover  all  of  that  grade. 

The  sale  price  was  13  cents  per  pound  in  the  bundle. 

A  record  shipment  of  livestock  was  made  on  March  2q  by  the  Java 
Equity  Exchange  Shipping  Association,  Java,  South  Dakota.  The  shipment 
consisted  of  137  head  of  cattle  and  three  car  loads  of  hoe,s.  Prices 
recieved  for  the  cattle  were  $13,125,  and  for  the  hogs,  $4,899-  Most 
of  the  cattle  and  practically  all  of  the  hogs  were  raised  on  the  farms 
from  which  they  were  shipped,  and  all  of  the  rough  feed  and  most  of  the 
corn  fed  to  these  animals  was  raised  on  the  same  farms. 
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VASHIEGTOE  GQQPEEf-TIYE  ADVERTISING  bITH  MOT  I  Oil  PICTURE 

America*  s  Ideal  Poultryland,  is  the  title  of  an  educational 
motion  picture  film  produced  by  the  Washington  Cooperative  Egg  and 
Poultry  Association,  Seattle,  which  is  now  being  exhibited  in  -Seattle 
and  other  cities  of  the  State.  The  film  tells  the  story  of  the  poultry 
industry  in  Western  Washington. 

ELAN  POP  FEDERATING  WISCONSIN  FOREIGN  CHEESE  FAC  TOBIES 

Marketing  Wisconsin  Foreign  Cheese  by  Federation,  is  the  title 
of  a  new  bulletin  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Madison,  Wis.  Henry  H.  Bakken,  marketing  specialist,  is  the 
author.  The  history  of  the  foreign  cheese  industry  of  Wisconsin  is  out¬ 
lined  and  the  present  conditions  described,  then  a  plan  is  presented 
for  a  federation  to  handle  the  marketing  processes. 

BOOKLET  IE  SCRIBES  SOUTH  JnKOTA  WHEAT  ASSOC XaTIQH 

Am  attractive,  illustrated  booklet  of  pages  was  issued  on 
March  1,  by  the  South  Dakota  Wheat  Growers’  Association,  Aberdeen.  The 
booklet  describes  the  organization,  operation,  financing,  and  management 
of  the  association,  with  notes  on  the  personnel  of  the  management.  That 
has  been  achieved  in  the  brief  history  of  the  organization  is  also  told, 
as  well  as  what  the  wheat. pools  of  other  states  and  countries  have  done. 
The  author  is  Robert  L.  Mackin,  director  of  publicity  of  the  association. 

Q ui'nii-IS  ISSUED  OF  LEADERSHIP  TPialii  ItlG-  COURSE 

An  outline  has  been  issued,  in  mimeographed  form,  of  the  lessons 
given  by  Dr.  3.  W.  Kilgore,  president  of  the  American  Cotton  Growers' 
Exchange,  in  the  Leadership  Training  Course,  on  cooperative  marketing, 
held  at  Phoenix  and  Mesa,  Arizona,  January  2p  to  February  6,  1525.  The 
outline  covers  34  pages.  The  subjects  of  the  various  lessons  were  as 
follows:  History  of  cooperative  marketing;  The  organization  of  coopera¬ 
tives;  Education  in  cooperative  marketing;  Reference  material  on  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing;  Financing  problems;  Production  and  commercial  problems; 
Legislation  and  leadership.  As  Dr.  Kilgore  was  ill  and  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  last  session,  other  speakers  were  substituted.  The  ap¬ 
pendix  contains  the  material  actually  presented  at  the  meeting,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Kilgore's  outline.  The  foreword  is  by  the  A.rizona  State 
Director  of  Vocational  Education.  The  outline  was  issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education,  2110  Capitol  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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